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FICTION-ITS PLACE IN THE NATIONAL 

LIFE. 



BY SIR GILBERT PARKER, M.P. 



The art of fiction, so honored in the world of late years, and 
somewhat ruthlessly practised, does not, as a definite convention, 
go further back than the time of Louis XIV of Prance, and we 
Anglo-Saxons cannot point to great writers of novels previous 
to the days of the Guelphs and Defoe, though Boccaccio, in 
Italy, laid the foundations of the art while yet we had no Boc- 
caccio in England. Painting, beautiful, sensitive, sincere, belongs 
to the first records of humanity; as witness the drawings upon 
the walls of the temples of Egypt, five thousand years old, the 
colors as fresh as the day they were painted. Architecture, too, 
scarcely less antique, had, four thousand years ago, a massive 
beauty never reached by mediaeval or modern practice. Music, 
also, in the mind of man, is almost coincident with the time 
when, as it is recorded, the morning stars sang together in the 
first wakefulness of the new-created world. 

Yet the novelist is the oldest of them all, existing and potential 
in the musician, the painter, the architect; for story-telling was 
the beginning, as it is the end, of all they do, whether the story 
be of life's material events, the record of emotions only, or the 
adventures of the spirit. In the infancy of language the sensuous, 
passionate intellect of man, seeking to record its impressions, 
its memories and its deeds, had recourse to these other arts, these 
ciphers or symbols of the expanding soul. 

Fiction is not a mushroom trade, a mere side issue of litera- 
ture, but an art inherently as old as the oldest. Indeed, the story- 
teller, the first historian of life, is the master of all other artists 
in essence — as was Ptah the father of the gods — incarnating 
himself at last through sixty centuries into at least three master 
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craftsmen whom it is the glory of the Anglo-Saxon race to have 
produced — Scott, Dickens and Thackeray. 

The writing of fiction is one of the most curious phases of our 
own particular era. Everybody tries his or her hand at it. Men 
of many professions practise it, and ladies use it almost as a 
birthright. It is the medium of grave sociologists like Mallock, 
the affectation of historians like the late Mr. Froude, of the 
scientist-astronomer like M. Flammarion, of the naturalist like 
the late Mr. Grant Allen, of the scientific student like Mr. Wells, 
of the millionaire like Mr. Astor, of the natural mechanician 
like Jules Verne. It is the secret ambition of more than one 
Minister and ex-Minister of the Crown, whose despatch-boxes 
carry plays unbaptized in the dew of public applause, and books 
intended for a more starry acclamation than Disraeli's. It is 
the recreation of the duchess beset by ennui, who, dowered with 
a coronet and the strawberry leaves, still reaches out discon- 
tented fingers for the bays; it is the umbrageous dissipation of 
the popular Archdeacon; it is the secret ambition of coming 
Lord Chief Justices. 

It is hardly necessary to say that pamphleteering and covert 
autobiography, through the medium of character and dialogue, 
that the emotional sensations of the boudoir transferred to an 
open highway, paved with press cuttings, are not the art of fiction. 
Great writers do not grow up in a night. A book may have a 
fleeting success, and yet be neither a piece of literature nor a 
presentation of life. It may be a transcript of personal ex- 
periences with cliche deductions therefrom. It may glorify or 
decry some passing social fad. It may excite amusement by in- 
serting authentic and piquant facts. It may touch up the 
idiosyncrasies of well-known people; but that is taking the bread 
of society journalists out of their mouths. 

This leads to another natural inquiry as to the relation of 
popularity to the practice of any art. Popularity is a dangerous 
and uncertain guarantee of either the talented, the able or the 
honest man; and it is no test whatever of genius; but it always 
has some quality or force behind it. There are novelists almost 
universally scorned by critics, welcomed gayly by the public, and 
running through editions of many scores of thousands. We 
should not cherish the delusion that it is "the people down the 
area," the waiting-maid and the valet, who read these books. You 
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will find them in the hands of distinguished bankers, lawyers, 
doctors, and professional and business men of all sorts. If you 
were to ask one of them why he reads these books, he would 
say: "I want things to take me out of my business. I don't 
care whether it is true or not; I want a good story; that is all." 
He asks, indeed, only that a story-teller tell a good story; and he 
asks what is the rai<on d'etre of the novel. 

To the novelist yon come for a story, first and before all ; and 
il is the first and last thing he should give you. In the telling 
of it he may exhaust the knowledge of the universe, he may 
write what is literature and present the truth of life as well; but 
the story, a simple and elementary thing, is the basis of all. 
Man's first instinct in his elementary moods is for the story pure 
and simple, though that story may be the story of a soul, not 
the exciting accidents of flood and field. Genius tells the story, 
and reaches " the universal heart " as well. 

In one respect the art of fiction differs from the other arts: 
it cannot be taught. The great men by whom so many warring 
disciples swear did not start with the idea of founding a school 
of this or of that — of idealism, or symbolism, or romanticism, 
or realism. That spangled glory of turning an influence into a 
convention and a school belongs to the lesser lights. It is they 
who form so-called " schools " and " theories," and call them 
by the names of masters who are dead and cannot resist, or alive 
and dare not. 

In the art of fiction the individual is thrown upon his own 
innate talent, or genius, as the case may be. He may know and 
understand how Scott and Victor Hugo and Turgenieff did their 
work ; he may saturate himself with their style and their methods ; 
but unless he has the proper temperament, which schools never 
give, he cannot pass their style or their method through the 
crucible of his own mind and spirit and produce a crystal of 
his own making in the end. The work of genius is always baffling 
to the ordinary intelligence seeking to probe its secret, and the 
imitation of it is pitifully bald. The shell is got, but not the 
kernel; the mannerism, but not the manner; the mask, but not 
the face divine. 

No great and permanent work of fiction can properly or ar- 
bitrarily be labelled naturalistic, idealistic, romantic, realistic or 
symbolistic. Love and fighting are not necessarily romance; nor 
vol. OLXxxvi. — no. 625. 32 
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are soup-kitchens and divorce courts necessarily realism. If 
realism means minuteness of detail, and to be journalistic, in in- 
formation, photographic in description and hopeless in finale, 
then "The Toilers of the Sea," "The Cloister and the 
Hearth " and " A Tale of Two Cities " are deeply realistic. But 
if the sweep of wide and powerful imagination, the rush of 
large ideas, the impact of great conflicting passions, the beauty 
of sacrifice, the celebration of simple and primitive emotions, the 
faith in the heart of the writer that good is the final goal of ill, 
are romanticism, then these tales are also highly romantic. Un- 
hsppiness or ugliness and doleful monotony of existence are not 
necessarily real life, nor are the gay delights of summer love or 
marriage ceremonies, or successful fightings, or sacrifice and 
chivalry, necessarily romance. 

To my mind, the novelist with the true instinct does not stop 
to think whether he shall write a book which is realistic or a 
book which is romantical. If he does, so much the worse for 
him and for his readers. So soon as he sets out to follow a specific 
academical purpose, of drawing lines and limits with the calmness 
of a carpenter, you shall have the work of the carpenter, the 
special pleader, the feverish partisan of a method. Project hu- 
man life and character within the precise limits of a system, 
and you get a cinematograph and a Punch-and-Judy show. Of 
course I do not say that there are no such things as realism and 
romanticism, idealism and symbolism; that there have been no 
great achievements and wide literary and artistic movements such 
as proceeded from David, Victor Hugo, Flaubert, Wagner, Con- 
stable, Turner, Tolstoy and Ibsen ; but I do say that their imita- 
tors have missed the masters' great glow and pulse and wide mo- 
tive, and have made into shibboleths and laws what were accidents, 
not principles, of the great men's methods. That which was 
incidental they make law; and they carry the law to extremes. 
For instance, it is much the custom to speak of any novel which 
deals with the past as romantical, and tales which have a super- 
abundance of photographic detail, as realistic. They are con- 
sidered to be especially realistic if they treat of the sordid side of 
life. Therefore, in some quarters, there is a certain pious canon 
that nothing shall end well; that life is fatuous and futile; that 
there is none who is not mulcted by Fate in the long run. Yet 
the truth lies between these extremes, and I for one cannot but 
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feel that the proportion of happiness and hope is greater than the 
proportion of despair and misery. 

It is well for us not to be deceived by catchwords or phrases 
or labels. There is only one test for a novel : that it be first and 
before all a well-constructed story; that it deal sincerely with 
human life and character; that it be eloquent of feeling, have 
insight and revelation; that it preserve idiosyncrasy; and, above 
all, that it be sane and healthy. 

As to style, when the man has real character, real power and 
genius, his style is himself. A book is a personality, though the 
author be hidden behind what he creates. That is, saturated, as 
he may have been by a hundred masters — and the more catholic 
he is the better for himself — out of all his education, out of all 
he has seen and read, out of the crucible where everything has 
been fused, is precipitated unconsciously his own style, informed 
by his own character. His own independence, his own courage 
of soul, his own way of looking at things, his own intuitions, sen- 
sations, temptations, weaknesses, powers, these all go to inform 
style — these and one thing more, and a reference to that will be 
made later. Meanwhile, perhaps, it would be interesting to con- 
sider the making of a novel. 

First, we should set aside any misconception there might be 
as to great fiction being a transcript of life. Mere transcription 
is not the work of an artist. Were it so, we should have no need 
for painters, for photographers would do; no poems, for academ- 
ical essays and Government Blue-books would do; no great works 
of fiction, for we have our usual sources of information, if infor- 
mation and presentation are all we want — the divorce court, the 
police court, the Stock Exchange, the young ladies' seminary, the 
marriage register, the Houses of Parliament and the peerage. 
These sources of information are not to be despised, but indeed 
they are only sources of information. To write fiction you must 
know facts ; but you need not, and you must not, use them baldly. 
It is only the human significance of the facts which concerns you. 
It is the inwardness of facts which go to make fiction a history 
of life, its emotions, its passions, its sins, its reflections, its 
values. These you cannot photograph nor transcribe. The eye 
that sees, the instinct which reveals them, are the things that 
matter. 
As to the choice of subject, there seems no reason why the 
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artist should not choose any subject for his work if the finished 
production itself contributes to the decent satisfaction of the 
world, presents character, suggests an issue, and, above all, meets 
the two unchangeable and inevitable demands of art — beauty and 
truth. Taste is the arbiter of the subject, for true taste is always 
moral, always decent, always " on the side of the angels." 

There are certain things which are only subjects for a technical 
reformer or precis-writer, for a sanitary inspector and for the 
physician, not for the novelist. The specialist puts down the 
facts merely, and they are only convincing if they are bald state- 
ments; they must not have literary eloquence; they cease then 
to be evidence. It is the art of the novelist to appeal to the 
imagination, to be eloquent; and his vivid and dramatic touch 
applied, at high pressure and heat, to that which is ugly and 
unsavory lifts it out of all proportion to its actual place in the 
life of the community. The motto of the writer of fiction should 
be, not " to show life as I see it," but " to show life as I know 
it." The one is the eye, the other is the soul. The first is the 
work of the photographer, the second the work of the artist. 

Further, one is supposed to write of a country and of a people 
which one knows well. All achievement means knowledge of a 
kind, and cannot be got without it. The smallest story successfully 
done necessitates two things: a knowledge of character and a 
knowledge of the scene. The range may not be wide, but so far 
as it goes the basis of knowledge must be there. 

Suppose that your novel is to be about the sea and the navy — 
the navy of England of a hundred years ago. To write of the 
sea adequately, you must know a ship like your hand — the use 
of every part of it, the duty of every sailor. You must know the 
tides, winds, weather — the particular waters and the littoral along 
which your ship moves, with its own peculiarities. Have you 
sea-fighting in your book? Then you must be able to fight two 
ships or a dozen with knowledge. You must know the etiquette 
of fighting as well as its facts. Your knowledge must not be 
merely imitative, it must be creative. You must not lift a famous 
or even an obscure sea-fight from history or books of adventure. 
You must be able on your own account, given certain conditions 
which you yourself make, to exploit a sea-fight of your own. You 
must know how to sail in triple line, attack before a wind, or to 
take attack upon a lee shore; you must know how to conduct a, 
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battle when breaking a line, or boarding, or laying athwart a 
hawse; how to fight in a stream, or in the seaway; how to dis- 
pose inside a harbor, or attack a leeward enemy. Yon must not 
talk of a sailor eating bread and butter, when, maybe, he only 
got cheese and oatmeal. You must not give him a pint of beer 
a day, when he received a gallon. You must not have your cap- 
tain give a seaman fifty lashes, when, by law, he could only 
give twelve. You must know thoroughly the history of 
the time of which you write. All this, not because exactness is 
the chief thing in a story, but because the feeling of knowledge 
is security against that which is unreasonable. Manners, customs, 
dress, speech, mode of living, colloquialisms — all must be known 
— but not transcribed. 

This sort of knowledge is confusingly called by the phrase- 
makers " local color," that perilous catchword which deludes the 
public and leads young writers to think that a phonograph and 
a guide-book are the weapons of fame. But without indulging 
in local color, it is only right to be accurate if you do indicate a 
fact. For, even though great critics say, " What does it matter ?" 
when Sir Walter Scott made the sun set over the sea on the coast 
of Fife, or Victor Hugo in the " Toilers of the Sea " made the 
tide rise too high at Guernsey, or that master of detail, Kipling, 
chained the rowers in the galleys to the seats when, on the con- 
trary, they rose up and down with the oar, as they do to-day in 
Egypt, the same critics are equally happy when Macaulay walks 
up the Pass of Killiecrankie to verify the speed of the English 
army, or Scott gallops across the lea in the Vale of Forth to fix 
the time for Fitz-James's ride. On the whole, you must know, 
not that you may crowd your work with local color, but that you 
may give the effect of a true relation. At least you must picture 
a time and give an atmosphere. You must start with the cer- 
tainty that you understand. For the world is not kind to those 
who make mistakes in matters that it knows. If the farmer finds 
that you make him bring in hay at six o^clock in the morning; 
the priest, that you compel him to say mass in the evening; the 
lady, that you describe chiffon as fichu; the military man, that 
you have him doff his hat instead of saluting; the naval man, 
that you put a rose in his buttonhole on the quarter-deck; the 
politician, that you speak of dissolution when you mean pro- 
roguing; the painter, that you speak of foreshortening when you 
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mean perspective; the huntsman, that you send him to a meet 
in June; the sailor, that you call the scuppers the "bilge"; the 
citizen of a far country, that you salute his land as " Our Lady 
of the Snows " when you mean " Our Lady of the Green Par- 
terre " — if all these good folk find you tripping in this way, how 
much credit do you think you will get for the general excellence 
of your work from the local critic and the innumerable Colum- 
buses among our genial critics? You may have kept your reader 
out of bed till the small hours entranced, but if you stumble in 
one small fact that he knows, then, disregarding all else, he will 
mercilessly put you in the pillory, before an admiring family, at 
to-morrow's breakfast-table. 

If, as we have assumed, your story be of the sea, then the sea 
must be the dominant note in it, the prevailing influence, the 
atmosphere; all that it is, the spirit of it must be yours; some- 
thing in the look of it, in the feel of it, which possesses the man, 
which gets into his bone and blood; which possesses the sailor, 
the seafarer, as the mist, the storm, the mystery, the loneliness 
and the brooding, varying distance possess the mountaineer in 
his mountains. Then, as to translating that feeling into words, 
the whole thing is, What is the sea to you — the artist — to your- 
self ? How do you see it with your naked eye, the eye which God 
gave you, and not another : as it were, the naive, unalloyed look of 
the child, upon the retina of whose sight have not impinged a 
thousand confusing experiences of life? Turner was showing 
one of his great pictures to a merchant-prince of London; and, 
with the candor which only great wealth or great ignorance can 
beget, the merchant-prince said severely: "Mr. Turner, I shall 
tell you the truth. I have lived forty years on the Thames, and 
I never saw it look like that." And Turner replied: "No, but 
don't you wish to God you could?" 

That is the whole question. Turner saw the thing not only 
with the trained physical eye, but with the eye of the spirit; 
with the refined directness, sincerity and genuineness of the child, 
and the great soul of a great man. The merchant-prince saw only 
a dull river, a highway of commerce, muddy, sluggish and un- 
poetical. His physical eye was untrained. He had never seen 
its actual glories of light and color; his soul had never felt its 
mystery, its piteous passionate story. To him it was common- 
place, like his own temperament. 
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The true artist, be he sculptor, painter or writer of fiction, 
tries to throw over all his characters the feeling of environment, 
natural, industrial and social, which possesses them, affects them, 
works upon them. What is it? You go into a city — a strange 
city. The smell of it has the character of the city; the feeling 
of the air belongs to it alone; the spirit possessing the people is 
in the air. What one might call the idiosyncrasy of that city is 
upon every man in it. 

You go into a great manufacturing district, where the clang 
of the iron is in the footstep of the men; the grim, metallic pre- 
cision of machinery is in the air — something stern, something 
severe,- yet satisfying; something permanent, concentrated, yet 
restless; as if the spirit of invention were abroad, and the spirit 
of activity were laying its hands upon every man. He has soaked 
in that which is of the air, the idiosyncrasy of climate, the feeling 
of the soil itself. It is this influence of environment which must 
be conveyed before all. Almost the same emotional complica- 
tions universally and throughout all ages occur in every land, 
every hemisphere; the characters dispose themselves differently 
in each mise-en-scene, express themselves through varying attri- 
butes — that is all — each after his kind. The situation is trans- 
latable into language of human emotions, derived from the uni- 
versal Volapiik, the Vulgate of man in the Garden. 

Othello the Moor, jealous of his wife, is, except so far as the 
men and their circumstances vary, little different from Mr. Jones 
of London, or Mr. Smith of New York, in the same situation. 
The daughters of Lear, chivying Cordelia from her heritage, are 
very little distinguishable, save in surroundings and in position, 
from the squabbling heirs of Chancery Lane. Kecognizing these 
primary and universal elements of human experience, we gather 
what is true local color and dialect, and what is chiefly photog- 
raphy and superficial habits of speech or manner. A colloqui- 
alism, an idiom, a word in a phrase which reveals character, is 
the only true dialect; the spiritual, the inner atmosphere, is the 
only real local color. 

The practical making of a novel must be permeated by the 
feeling that first inspired it, the note that should dominate it, 
with character not only individual but national, and above all 
with a universal humanity. The story should be constructed as 
a house is built, with knowledge and feeling as to which portion 
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shall give the principal effect, with fine sense of proportion as to 
the parts. Consider how important a thing is the first page, the 
first scene in a book. Out of a whole life, or a number of lives, 
yon must choose one incident, one scene, which shall act as a 
pivot for the whole story. You must strike the note which shall 
recur throughout the book like the motif in an opera, the Greek 
Anamnesis. No word should be written, no incident set down, 
which shall not appear later on, in effect, as inevitable to the 
end of the story as the beat of the pulse is to life. A story runs 
in a circle; it comes with philosophic certainty, and by natural 
throwing back, from its last effect to its first cause. A character 
is a law set in motion, its author cannot make it deny itself; 
it lives in the book according to the law of its being. It is, there- 
fore, likely to lead the author rather than to follow him. There 
is no inspiration in the development of a character — that is a 
matter of pure logic. There is no inspiration in construction — 
that is a matter of strong brain, good reasoning power and archi- 
tectural skill. 

But we will suppose that you know your mise-en-scene as you 
know your pocket; that you feel your atmosphere, that you have 
your material heaped up before you, that you have your story in 
your mind; then comes the one thing needful beyond all others. 
That one thing needful is the inspiration of an idea — a central 
idea — the only true inspiration in a book. 

A distinguished critic in a letter to me not long ago said : " I 
put down this book with joy; it contents me; there is in it one 
whole idea." A book can always be resolved into a phrase. The 
thing that gives vitality to skill, observation and experience is 
a thing you cannot touch. You cannot lay your finger on it 
and say, "I have it." It is the true artistic temperament; it is 
what may be called the flair of imagination. And to that tem- 
perament alone is given, the rare idea which possesses, absorbs; 
which, by its own intensity, sweeps the author along to his achieve- 
ment. 

There is no true artist in fiction, painting and music but knows 
when his work has failed. Often he knows it and cannot help it. 
Tn 1891, as I stood with Sir Frederick Leighton in his studio 
before his half -finished picture " Solitude," he said to me : 
" Somehow it won't do. Look," said he, " there are a dozen 
studies I have made of this picture. I went into the country 
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time after time to make sketches for it; but, after all, it hasn't 
come off. I have only six weeks before the Academy, and it 
mayn't come off at all." The next week, however, he went down 
again into the country, and brought back a new study. Now, at 
last, he had the idea right — the figure, the pose, the atmosphere, 
the feeling, the meaning ; and now you shall find " Solitude " 
hung upon the walls of a thousand homes. There is no true artist 
but knows when his work has not come off. And this is the only 
revenge " we poor artist vauriens " can have upon our critics : 
they may praise us for our occasional virtues, or condemn us in 
Cambyses' vein; but we ourselves are the only people who do 
really know what is wrong. No great work was ever done unless 
there was a great central idea mastering the mind and heart of 
the artist, lifting him, driving him on, giving him dynamic power. 
Matthew Arnold called poetry a criticism of life. In that office 
it does not work alone. For a hundred and fifty years, fiction 
has played a part in the criticism of life, which is as definite, if 
not as profound, as that played by poetry. Imagination is the 
very root of progress in a nation's life — the power to visualize 
things unseen from a knowledge of things seen. No nation 
makes progress which has not a deep intellectual life, in which 
poetry and the arts, offspring of the imagination, are not renew- 
ing the blood, invigorating the pulse of the people, giving a 
spiritual impulse to the actions of men and governments, quicken- 
ing the life of the family. Point to a country decadent ma- 
terially, and you will find a nation with no living literature, art 
or scientific development — for science must not be dissociated 
from the spiritual and moral life of the people. Profoundly 
analytical and critical and dissolvent as it is, its highest office 
is to construct and create, harmonize, develop and apply the 
product of imagination to the practical issues and labors of 
usual life. Imagination is the very soul of all development — 
the prefiguring of the possible, the inspiration to do, which 
comes from spiritual discovery. Fiction, as a product of the im- 
agination, should become a greater factor ; it should play a higher 
and higher part, in the moral welfare of the nation. It is now 
a reflex of the life of the people, not so much by transcription of 
human experience, as in giving the central, moral and intel- 
lectual attitude towards all the grave questions which make the 
real history of a nation. In the field of fiction you will find 
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the real position of the great sociological problems, not because 
they are deliberately dealt with, but because you discover in them 
the point of view taken involuntarily and unconsciously by the 
writer himself, who, whatever his class, is the product of his 
time. Dickens's and George Meredith's early novels are as much 
a history of the religious, moral and social conditions of Eng- 
land in that splendid period of its development, the early Vic- 
torian Era, as the works of John Henry Newman, Carlyle, Buskin, 
Arnold, Tennyson and Kingsley specifically are a representation 
of the condition of certain departments of national thought and 
national life. And it is singular that the wonderful renaissance 
in religion of that day synchronized with progress in every other 
department of national existence. It was a time which brought 
forth Huxley, Darwin, Tyndall and great captains of a scientific 
industry which revolutionized the whole material life of the 
nation. It was all of a piece; all rose from the same Pierian 
spring; all was born of a great intellectual and moral and 
spiritual revival. The word "moral" is not here used in the 
sense of " morals " as represented by obedience to the Ten Com- 
mandments, but in the sense of a sane and wholesome right- 
mindedness which represents a people's character, gives it its 
position of influence in the world. It is natural to forbear ma- 
king any comparisons between this time and that, further than 
to venture the opinion that we have progressed in the things that 
matter, while progressing also in purely material things. Yet 
perhaps we are also living in a narrow margin of safety, and 
there is all too apparent a tendency among a very large portion 
of the Anglo-Saxon world towards superficiality, towards a grow- 
ing distaste to face the serious facts of life; and the immense 
popularity of fiction is one of the signs. There is less history, 
biography, popular science and travel read to-day — in England, 
certainly — than a generation ago, and this is incontestably true 
of poetry. Accumulated wealth, the vast conveniences of daily 
life and the tremendous multiplication of pleasures, have made 
us more restless, less reflective than we were, and our solid 
reading and thinking have declined. Newspapers and fiction are 
the chief intellectual pleasure of the great mass of the people, 
and particularly of young people — which is more serious. Fiction 
has taken an unduly prominent place in the life of the people; 
its influence is disproportionate to its value in the national life. 
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For it is not books like " The Cloister and the Hearth,"' " Henry 
Esmond," "David Copperfield" or "The Heart of Midlothian," 
representing the best that the mind may profit from, which are 
eagerly and widely read, but the thousand inferior books which 
have in them neither literature, nor life, nor real imagination. 
It is to be hoped that the tide will turn; that simple biography 
and travel and popular history — with good fiction, good poetry 
and good drama — will more largely seize the minds of young 
men and young women. 

The popularity of historical fiction was to be welcomed and 
approved. We have great reason to be grateful to Conan Doyle, 
Stanley Weyman and the American Winston Churchill for 
giving us, as did Kingsley, Charles Keade and Thackeray, tales 
of other days, inspired by the facts and circumstances of the 
time, a mirror of the life; for imagining and reconstructing the 
past, as does a great anatomist from the handful of bones given 
him the animal of whom they were the relics. 

It is good to think that we have masters of fiction yet alive 
who hold the flag high, whose standards are the standards of their 
own forebears in the art. In England we have George Meredith 
and Thomas Hardy and Mrs. Humphry Ward; in America there 
are Mark Twain and W. D. Howells, captains of pure literature 
of which any nation should be proud — pure literature, whether 
in relation to the quality of the writing, or in the choice of sub- 
ject and its treatment. They have done their part; and none 
more nobly, and in a more distinguished way, than Mr. Howells, 
who has been a great craftsman, a true and faithful observer of 
life, and a writer with as urbane and beautiful a style as lives. 
The world owes him much, his nation owes him more; and there 
are hundreds of thousands of people in " the States " whose tastes 
have been cultivated directly and indirectly by his books of fiction, 
through which there moves a personality of infinite charm. 

Fiction in the United States has represented the birth of an 
intellectual life among the masses. There was once an aristocracy 
of intellect and culture in the United States, but now the democ- 
racy have reached out eagerly and definitely for " culture " as 
represented by good books in every department of thought; and 
fiction, as found chiefly in historical novels (some of them bad, 
others, like "Pembroke" and "Eichard Carvell," good) has 
played a great part in stimulating the people at large to reading, 
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outside the mammoth daily and weekly papers. The editors of 
the great magazines have been able to keep the standard of fiction 
high; and to-day, if a book popular on both sides of the water 
sells a thousand in England, it sells ten thousand in America. 

And what is the end of it all, of all this writing of fiction? Is it 
no more than an aristocratic recreation ? Is it only an amusement 
provided by a mummer? It is, it should be, a recreation of the 
noblest design; but I believe it is more still than that. All the 
good books, good paintings, good statuary, good buildings, if they 
are to be permanent, if they are to influence mankind, must make 
for beauty and for peace. 

What is it that makes the oldest monuments of the world, those 
of Egypt, so powerful in their influence on the world? Look 
upon the temples of Karnac and of Thebes, upon the solitary 
Colossi seated in the Libyan plain, upon the stupendous repose 
of the giant figures cut out of the mount of granite at Abou 
Simbel. They seize and hold the mind and the heart of the 
spectator with so compelling a fascination that, in this modern 
civilization, you ha.ve a great illusion : six thousand years are dis- 
placed, and you live with Osiris and Amen-Ea and Seti and 
Eameses once again. What is it that you feel when you stand 
before the couchant Sphinx out there by the Pyramids of Egypt? 
Jt is not age alone: it is power; it is art; it is soul. 

You stand beside a statue with a broken nose, a battered face. 
Think what it is to see this ruined profile, which, in real life, 
would make us turn away in pity and disgust, and then conceive 
the persistent, communicable power, the intrepid, unconquerable 
beauty, in your statue, which makes you sit longing, wondering; 
you yourself transported from this opulent Twentieth Century 
and the grossness of modern living into that beatitude of mind 
which is a severe simplicity, an exquisite calm, a tender stern- 
ness ; a glory in stone which is as varying as the color on a girl's 
face in the springtime of her youth. 

Art, even the art of fiction, nrast have beauty — the beauty of 
order, of discipline, of temperament, of imagination, of mystery 
— all these which are greater than exact facts, or details, which 
express the soul of things rather than the concrete image. And 
in the thing that is great there is no eccentricity, nothing that 
is morbid ; it is all normal ; but the normal form and power are 
infused with life, composed of genius. That which is eccentric 
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is unnatural. Sanity, a supreme and perfect sanity, this is the 
great quality of art. To see things with right-mindedness; to 
judge coolly, and, having judged, then with the splendor of the 
imagination to fashion the thing which the brain conceived, and 
the hand performs — that is art, even the art of fiction. 

This is one of the reasons why great books are read on and on. 
They are an artistic and intellectual investment and heritage. 
They are a human document offered in exchange for the nation's 
bonds. They have a place in the nation's life; they have per- 
manency; they belong. 

It is the joy of art and of the artist that no loving care is 
wasted; that the root you water and the plant you nourish, with 
careful affection and desire for its well-being and that of the 
world, gives shade and pleasure and content somewhere — to some 
human being; that, while the intrinsic excellence, the perfect 
detail, the good art and philosophy may often be passed over by 
the multitude, the sound humanity of the book does its work, it 
clothes people of the imagination with the illusion of reality 
and truth. 

For us who write songs, tales or histories, nature and beauty 
repay us by so much as we let them come near to our souls. The 
nearer we let them come, the more generously are we repaid. 
The moral glow in the ambitions of him who strives, however 
inadequately, to express himself, to translate spiritual power and 
vision into practical being, strengthens the life of the nation, 
plays its part in the progress of humanity, though the man 
himself, at last, be buried deep under the discarded manuscript 
of his life's dreams. But indeed all arts, sciences, mechanisms, 
labors, businesses, industries and offices should lead to the one 
end — the enlightenment of race, the deepening of pure patriot- 
ism, the sense of common responsibility for the welfare of that 
particular family in the races of the world to which those who 
employ our human crafts belong. Character is what we should 
be making in all the arts, as in all the industries and labors of 
life. What better epitaph can you wish, statesman, merchant, 
scientist, farmer, mechanician, hewer of wood, drawer of water 
and writer of fiction, than these last words of Thomas Hardy's 
exquisite " Woodlanders " : 

"He was a good man and he done good things!" 

Gilbert Parker. 



